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Did you attend the last meeting of your local union? If not, why 
not? Did you get acquainted with the officers and business agent? Did 
you find out how much money the local has in the treasury and suse your 
bills are being paid? 





° By inquiring of members of other labor organizations for informa- 
tion as to the amount of dues they are paying to their union, you will 
no doubt learn that they are paying much more in dues to their union 
than you are paying to yours. 





How do you expect your union to succeed when you lend no aid or 
assistance towards making it successful? You attend meetings only 
when there is some serious controversy on which may perhaps involve 
the union in a strike, or when something else of great importance is 
about to take place. 





A man who attends the meetings of his local union but once or twice 
a year should not expect to be given a respectful hearing on the questions 
he asks because usually he is not acquainted with conditions within the 
organization and because of his ignorance the questions he puts forth are 
usually embarrassing to the members who attend regularly. 





Abe Martin says, “We will know when times get better without the 
newspapers telling us about it.” There is indeed truth in the logic of the 
Indiana philosopher, as there seems to be an organized effort on the part 
of the press of the country to compel the workers to believe that indus- 
trial conditions are better and that there is no suffering or unemployment 
that amounts to anything. 





Nature has endowed men with different qualities and beliefs, ful- 
filling the old saying, “There are many men of many minds,” but the 
worker, the laboring man, who believes that he can get along without his 
trade union and better his working conditions, is an extremist of a type 
that it is hard to find an excuse for his continuing to exist. The only 
institution that has ever raised us up, that has made us somewhat inde- 
pendent and that has given us a semblance of freedom, is our union. 
Men who refuse to see this are certainly blind to their own needs and 
are, without a doubt, an injury to themselves and their fellow men. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE 

SHE little comedy, 

“Fooling the Farm- 

ers,” staged by 

Secretary of Agri- 

culture Wallace, 

had its short run 

and is taken off the 

boards. ‘Fhe pur- 

poses of publicity have been served, 

the Big Interests have for the time 

being sidestepped a threatened dan- 

ger, and the farmer will continue to 

suffer. The situation couldn’t be 

otherwise. Anybody who expected 

anything helpful to come out of the 

conference on agriculture has for- 

gotten the futility of the confer- 
ence on unemployment. 

Each of these conferences was a 
mere gesture. They were con- 
ceived in the thought that they 
would induce the workers and the 
farmers to believe that their in- 
terests are’ receiving earnest con- 
sideration in high places. It was 
never the purpose of those who en- 
gineered these gatherings that any 
constructive measures should be 
applied to a hopeless economic sit- 
uation. And the reason why noth- 
ing was proposed is that, to effect 
a cure it would be necessary to 
overhaul a social system that works 
most efficiently for the big fellows 
while it grinds down the little ones. 

It isn’t possible to relieve the 
distress of the farmers and the 
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workers without taking from the 
special, privileged interests some 
of the advantages they now enjoy, 
and anybody who is simple enough 
to believe that any such thought 
lurks in the official mind should not 
be permitted to be at large without 
a guardian. 


In opening the farm conference 
President Harding truthfully de- 
clared that a social system that 
treated its farmers so badly was 
indefensible. Yet in the five-day 
conference no attempt was made 
to change this indefensible system, 
if the protests of a few liberal 
delegates are eliminated. The good 
old way, the same old bunk, were 
good enough for Secretary Wallace 
and it must be good enough for the 
farmers, until they weary of talk 
and demand definite, concrete, con- 
structive action. 


The statement was made in con- 
ference that the sole purpose of 
the conference was to discredit and 
destroy the so-called agricultural 
bloc in Congress. Color was given 
this charge when President Hard- 
ing in his opening speech took a 
pot shot at this group. Whether 
the effort will succeed, however, 
the future will alone determine. If 
the farmers are so easily weaned 
from offensive political tactics, 
they will doubtless have to suffer 
yet awhile. 


Despite the fact that a number 
of fake liberals have crawled upon 
the farmer bandwagon, hoping 
thereby to be hauled into office 
when they again aspire for the 
suffrage of their constituents, its 
moral effect has been highly bene- 


ficial. It has the Old Guard scared. 


still, for this uprising is the germ 
of a still greater rebellion when the 
underlying discontent in this na- 
tion becomes vocal during the 
Congressional contests of the pres- 
ent year. 


If the packers, the fertilizer 
trust, the railroads and the whole 


long, long list of predatory middle- 
men standing between the farmers 
and the workers are to continue 
safe in the preferred political and 
economical position they now oc- 
cupy, the status quo must be pre- 
served. A political upheaval this 
year would presage the doom of 
entrenched privilege in 1924. Big 
Business knows this. It. is safe- 
guarding its hide when it launches 
its attacks against the outraged 
producing classes. There are dis- 
tinct points of analogy between the 
unemployment conferences and the 
agricultural conference. Both were 
organized for the same purpose to 
soft-soap producers and persuade 
them into believing that a great 
deal of solictude for their welfare 
exists in Washington. 


Identical tactics were followed by | 


Secretary Hoover and Secretary 
Wallace. They determined who 
should be invited to the conference, 
and in the hand-picked assortments 
there were precious few men and 
women who would be inclined to 
give trouble. 


Before the conferences convened 
the programs were made up and 
the committees named. Only such 
topics as the secretaries wanted 
discussed were discussed. The 
program adopted had been prede- 
termined a month before the dele- 
gates met. 


The workers’ problem was sent 
back to local communities for solu- 
tion. The Conference came to the 
solemn and pious conclusion that 
unemployment was not the concern 
of the national government. In 
other words, if soup houses were 
needed, the local communities 
should set them up. 


The farmers’ treatment only 
slightly varied from this formula. 
They were told that they should 
help themselves. If they can get 
any comfort out of this, they are 
welcome to it. 


CHAS. M. KELLY. 
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A TORTURE INSTRUMENT 

Injunctions are used in the 
United States while they have been 
discarded by the rest of the world. 
They are, in reality, a relic of the 
European imperialistic, autocratic 
world of a bygone age. Ameri- 
can jurisprudence has gone, scav- 
enger-like, through the archaic 
junk heap of European imperial- 
ism, picking up here a shackle, 
there a club, to weave into the 
fabric of the American writ of in- 
junction. 

The injunction is, in principle, 
the same as the ancient army of 
the baron. It is a revival of the 
“go thou” and the “do thou” and 
of the “thou shalt not” and the 
“verboten” of ignominious recent 
memory. 

How many Americans know that 
in the recent British coal strike, 
lasting three months, there was 
not an injunction and not even an 
arrest? It is a fact. 

The injunction as used in our in- 
dustrial disputes is autocratic, des- 
potic, ancient and out of harmony 
with modern thought and most 
modern practices. 

Such a thing may persist for a 
time in free America, but its doom 
is certain. No judge whose mind 
lives the life of today will‘issue an 
injunction in a labor dispute where 
no such injunction would lie where 
such labor dispute did not exist. 
No judge who is capable of under- 
standing the theory of modern so- 
ciety and modern democracy will 
issue such an injunction. The day 
is coming when no judge, unless he 
is a crooked judge, will issue such 
an injunction. The time is coming 
when judicial usurpation and tyr- 
anny will be no more.—American 
Federationist. 





FLIRTING WITH DEATH 


Motorists are now being urged to 
devote some care to the manner in 
which they damage interurban cars 
and railroad trains at grade cross- 


ings. A recent court decision 
awarded a railroad more than three 
hundred dollars for damages to a 
locomotive that came in contact 
with a truck at a grade crossing. 
At last the long suffering public 
utility has undertaken to defend its 
rights to operate across a highway 
by other means than force. 

Incidentally, there is a humane 
side to the controversy which has 
been recognized by the Hoosier 
Motorist in an article in which J. N. 
Beggs tells how it feels to drive a 
locomotive and watch motorists 
flirt with the front end at cross- 
ings. Mr. Beggs says: 

“Time after time, at many cross- 
ings on my line, I have been run- 
ning at sixty-five to seventy miles 
an hour and after sounding the two 
long and two short blasts for the 
crossing I have seen as many as 
four automobiles pass across ahead 
of me from the left side of the 
track and there I was right on top 
of the crossing wondering how 
many more, if any, were trying to 
beat me to it,” says the engineer. 
“Pulling a steel train of eight or 
ten coaches and at such speed, 
every sensible person knows that 
I could not stop or even slow down, 
while such drivers were taking 
such desperate chances. 

“T have seen passengers jump 
from an automobile and leave the 
driver to his fate. I hit one car 
at Stockwell years ago; three men 
jumped to the ground and the 
driver continued on. It hit the 
rear part of the machine and threw 
that driver thirty feet in the air, 
but he was not fatally hurt. I have 
seen like cases where we came so 
close that I would eatch my breath 
thinking we had hit the car sure. 
This is nearly an everyday occur- 
rence. 

“Potential death is no sporting 
proposition; you are flirting with 
death every time you take a chance 
in beating a train to a crossing.” — 
Indianapolis Times. 
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OPEN SHOP MEANS SERFDOM 


A resolution adopted by the 
stockholders of the Steel Trust 
said: “We are prepared to accept, 
regardless of the sacrifices neces- 
sary thereto, whatever losses may 
be sustained in maintaining the 
right of each American citizen to 
enter into his individual contract, 
should such be his desire, without 
hindrance from any other human 
being.” 

What a joke! Here are 50,000 
organized stockholders of the Steel 
Trust, each snugly protected in his 
bargaining power with the labor- 
ing man by the greatest combina- 
tion of capital on earth. 


This combination of capital owns 
the mills, owns the towns where 
the mills are run, owns the houses 
in the towns wherein the single un- 
organized worker lives, owns the 
stores as well as the houses, owns 
the banks and the sources of credit 
where this “individual American 
citizen” lives, owns the politics of 
the town and the state where this 
independent American citizen lives. 

And then they say stand up in 
your pride, you independent Amer- 
ican citizens—one man at a time 
and bargain with us organized as 
employers, as landlords, as grocers, 
as bankers, as government. 


You shall be protected in your. 


royal American right to make the 
best individual bargain you can 
with us. 


Is it ignorance or class malice 
that get by with the middle-class 
Americans? 


If ever there was a conspiracy 
to put American laboring men into 
serfdom it is the so-called open 
shop. 


Yet people who look and some- 
times talk like sensible people gab- 
ble about the open shop as if it 
were not the cowardly subterfuge 
to oppress labor that it really is.— 
Metal Trades Bulletin. 


EXTRACT FROM SPEECH OF 
SENATOR LA FOLLETTE BE- 
FORE THE SENATE, FEBRU- 
ARY 10, 1922 


When the workers are well paid 
and steadily employed, there is 
prosperity and a good market, not 
only for merchants but for farmers 
and manufacturers as well. When 
half the workers are on the streets 
seeking employment, and the other 
half are being paid wages insuffi- 
cient to maintain a decent standard 
of living, there is commercial and 
agricultural stagnation and depres- 
sion, which all the unemployment 
conferences and agricultural con- 
ferences in the world can not re- 
lieve or even appreciably alleviate. 

This is the great economic truth 
which every statesman must real- 
ize. It is so self-evident that a 
child in grammar school can under- 
stand it. And yet it is ignored and 
violated every day by those who 
are now in control of the destinies 
of this Nation. 

The masters of American finance 
and business devoted the year 1920 
to “deflating” the farmers, using 
as their agency the Federal reserve 
system, the most powerful and 
ruthless financial instrument ever 
constructed by human ingenuity. 
Through their machinations the 
producers of corn, cotton, and 
wheat have been ruined, and de- 
spair fills the countryside in every 
agricultural district. 

The year 1921 has been devoted 
by these same masters of business 
and credit to the infernal, but not 
less congenial, task of “deflating” 
labor and destroying their unions, 
which alone stand between them 
and serfdom. In this they have, 
thank God, not yet fully succeeded. 
Labor, unlike the farmers, was not 
so vulnerable to the weapon of con- 
centrated credit control by which 
the agricultural producers were 
forced to throw their crops on the 
market at an enormous sacrifice. 
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Labor has been crushed by the 
slower but not less formidable pro- 
cesses of unemployment and wage 
cutting. So to-day five or six mil- 
lions of toilers in the United States 
are out of work and their families 
are hungry, largely to the end that 
their spirit may be crushed and a 
new generation of serfs may be 
bred. The United States Supreme 
Court and the lower courts are de- 
priving the workers of their weap- 
ons of defense one by one and seek- 
ing to bind them with chains, so 
that their masters may with im- 
punity scourge them into submis- 
sion. 

This alliance of the Federal 
courts and the vested interests for 
the conquest of labor may succeed. 
I pray that it may not, but I some- 
times fear that it may. No such 
powerful combination has ever 
been arrayed together for an evil 
purpose in the history of this coun- 
try. In comparison with it the 
slave power, with its representa- 
tives sitting arrogantly in the Sen- 
ate and House and with its spokes- 
man as Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court delivering the Dred 
Scott decision, pales into insignifi- 
cance by the record that is being 
made by the Federal courts in our 
own time. 

This effort to crush labor and re- 
duce the free-born American work- 
ers to the condition of Russian 
serfs may succeed, although I still 
have such faith in the courage and 
the integrity of the American peo- 
ple that I believe they will finally 
achieve a glorious victory as over- 
whelming as that which crushed 
the slave power in 1865. But, in 
any event, success can be achieved 
by these sinister forces only after 
a period of strife and chaos which 
is too horrible to contemplate, and 
their success, however and when- 
ever accomplished, will mark the 
downfall of the American Republic. 

I thank Senators for their very 
patient attention and attendance 
during the delivery of this address. 


GERMANY IS DISARMED 


Many will be surprised that our 
administration is asking France to 
make a drastic reduction in her 
army in the face of the German 
menace. The fact is that there is 
at present no “German menace.” 
Germany is disarmed physically 
and morally. 

1. Premier Briand said so in the 
French Chamber of Deputies just 
before he sailed for America: 
“There is no menace to the peace 
of Europe from Germany. The 
German people have fulfilled all the 
demands of the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles for disarmament, for 
the destruction of munitions and 
aeroplanes, for the reduction of 
military forces, and the dissolution 
of so-called units for home protec- 
tion.” 

2. General Nollet, whose duty it 
has been to disarm Germany, made 
the report on which Premier Bri- 
and based his statement: “Ger- 
many has carried out the military 
terms imposed by the peace treaty 
and is disarmed.” 

3. The Quakers, who have been 
directing child-feeding for two 
years in all parts of the country, 
support without qualification the 
statements of Premier Briand and 
General Nollet. The Krupp works 
at Essen are open to visitors and 
are engaged in the manufacture of 
sewing machines, agricultural im- 
plements and other instruments of 
peace. 

4. The completeness of German 
disarmament is the result of the 
terms in the peace treaty written 
for the purpose of making Ger- 
many safe to the world by agree- 
ment of the Allied Military Advis- 
ors under the leadership of Mar- 
shal Foch. 


GERMANY IS MORALLY DISARMED 


The masses of Germany are sick 
of war. Like the workingmen of 
other countries they have found 
the burdens that the war has laid 
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upon their shoulders heavier than 
they can bear. Ludendorff is called 
“the Butcher” among them and 
they curse him as having occa- 
sioned the unnecessary sacrifice of 
German lives. The Kapp fiasco, 
when the monarchist army seized 
Berlin and after a fruitless week 
marched out again discomfited by 
the general strike of Berlin’s 
masses, would be repeated with 
similar results today. 

The fact is, contrary to common 
belief, the German people have 
suffered terribly from the war 
into which their government 
plunged them. The number of 
their dead surpasses that of any 
other country, except Russia. 
Starvation added, they believe, 
800,000 to the toll of battle. Their 
children have not had enough to 
eat since 1915 and are from two to 
four years undersized. They lack 
vitality and slight causes carry 
them off. 

The depreciation of their cur- 
rency has brought work to the 
Germans but at a wage of 20 cents 
a day now for skilled labor, which 
makes impossible the purchase of 
necessities of life that are import- 
ed from countries with more val- 
uable money. To buy garments is 
obviously unthinkable at this 
wage, since the raw materials 
come from America or England. 
While our warehouses and eleva- 
tors are stuffed with things they 
need, they can not buy them, and 
curse the war which brought their 
misery upon them. 


“WAR NEVER AGAIN!” 


A great peace demonstration 
was held in various parts of Ger- 
many on July 31st, the anniver- 
sary of the declaration of war, in 
which 500,000 men and women 
took part under banners bearing 
the slogan, “Nie Wieder Krieg” 
(war never again). Referring to 
this demonstration, a month later, 
the “Petit Parisien,” the Paris 


paper with the largest circulation, 
compared it with a Monarchist 
demonstration that had taken 
place in Germany the preced- 
ing day and said: “After all, it is 
well to remember that ten times as 
many people participated in the 
peace demonstration July 81st as 
in the demonstration of yesterday.” 
Facts are “stubborn things.” If 
Germany is disarmed it is well to 
know it. It enables France to dis- 
arm and “reap the true fruits of 
victory.” 
-—Council for Reduc- 
tion of Armaments. 


LABOR’S MARCH 


From out the past these serried 
hosts 
Have marched through ages 
long— 
"Neath whip and scourge, with 
death’s grim dirge, 
Oppression, hate and wrong. 





Sold like a chattel with the land, 
Scorned by his brother’s hand, 

At last they rise and form new ties, 
Find union in one band. 


They front the future with a hope 
The past has never known, 
When brothers all they break the 
thrall 
That bids them fight alone. 


The past is gone—forever gone— 
No more shall Labor pray, 
But know its power, and in that 
hour 
No man can say it nay. 
—May Bertha Kerr. 





OLD STORIES 
Two excuses with age are cor- 
roded, 
Brains seem not in either to 
lurk; 
One is, “Didn’t know it was 
loaded,” 
The other, “My brakes failed to 
work.” 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


WO or three years ago the cry was heard all over the country that 
the workers were slacking; that they were not doing an honest 
day’s work; that there was under-production, etc. All the evils 

of the world were charged to the workers during the war and imme- 
diately after the war although every sane man and woman in our country 
and all employers and government officials, down in their hearts, know 
that the workers of our country and those in the other countries engaged 
in that conflict were instrumental materially in winning the war. What 
is the result today? The whole world is paralyzed industrially and it is 
not because of slacking on the part of the workers. With all of the other 
reasons already given there is this substantial fact confronting us, that 
the workers have over-produced, that is, that the country is over-pro- 
ducing, or turning out more than is necessary for consumption. Of 
course we understand that the consumers in this country can not use all 
of the materials produced, either in food stuffs, minerals or those manu- 
factured. We understand that we must sell some of our productions to 
other countries, but the difficulty at the present time is that we can not 
sell because the workers in the several other countries are producing 
more than they can use or sell, consequently they have no money with 
which to buy our products. To be brief, in the whole matter, we are 
over-producing. It is not any longer a question of the workers slacking; 
they are no longer charged with “laying” down on the job—that old 
slogan is worn out. It was at all times a very unjust and cruel misstate- 
ment of facts, but it was used for a purpose, but that purpose has been 
dispensed with, and we are now charged with the crime of being guilty 
of over-charging for our labor and a desperate battle has been made 
throughout the country for the past year to reduce the price of labor. 
Some startling facts were brought out the other day at the hearing in 
Washington before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce in 
the evidence given by Walker Hines who succeeded Mr. McAdoo as 
director-general of railroads. Walker Hines for twenty-five years was a 
high railroad official and was never charged with being friendly to gov- 
ernment ownership. In other words, he was a high-salaried man work- 
ing for the railroad corporations. His honesty and truthfulness were 
never questioned. The writer of this article dealt with Mr. Hines on 
the express employes case on more than one occasion and found him to 
be not only thoroughly fair insofar as the employes were concerned, but 
thoroughly honest in his decisions and a gentleman in every sense of the 
word in his treatment of every one who came before him during the 
time he held that all-important position. That could not be said for some 
of the members of the Cabinet at that time, especially Mr. Burleson and 
Mr. Gregory who was then attorney-general and a friend of corporations 
all the way through. Mr. Hines in his evidence the other day stated that 
the railroads were not run down when they were turned back to their 
owners; that they were in better condition than when the government 
took them over; that they were not taken over because the government 
was desirous of controlling them, but because the railroad companies 
were not doing the work as it should be done, and could not be continued 
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under private ownership if we were desirous of ending the war speedily. 
Mr. Hines further stated that the railroads were 18 per cent. more effi- 
cient in 1919, when they were turned back, than they were in 1915. Mr. 
McAdoo, who has the courage of his convictions, and who was director- 
general immediately after the railroads were taken over by the govern- 
ment, stated that it was false and wrong for any one to say that the gov- 
ernment, or any representative of the government, dispensed with the 
services of practical men in the operation of the railroads. He proved 
that he retained, in every important position, the old, efficient officers of 
the roads and that he eliminated waste. He claims that the railroad 
workers were not over-paid. On the contrary, they were under-paid 
because industry in general was paying much higher wages than were 
being paid to the railroad employes in many departments. He stated 
that we do not owe the railroads the enormous amount of money that 
they claim. He produced facts and figures showing that we turned back 
to the railroad companies thousands of pieces of new equipment which 
the railroads did not have when they were taken over. The largest 
amount of traffic handled by the railroads at any time was handled imme- 
diately after they were turned back by the government and before this 
industrial slump came about. The above statements, made by two men 
who were important factors in the handling of the railroads during the 
war, both of them lawyers of ability, both of them corporation lawyers, 
one a very important railroad official for a number of years, proves con- 
clusively that the propaganda going on in Washington, in order that the 
railroads may get enormous sums of money from the government, is 
nothing more than an organized movement to cheat and rob the govern- 
ment for the purpose of turning this money over to the stockholders of 
the railroads. 


HE Coal Miners Union is holding a convention in this city at this 

writing. The miners are preparing a wage scale which is to be 

presented to the coal operators. The expectation is that the 
bituminous workers, who are the most numerous in the organization, will 
ask for the same working conditions and wages as they are now enjoy- 
ing, but the anthracite, or hard coal workers, are going to ask for an 
increase. An expression of opinion here might not be inappropriate. To 
all appearances, at this writing, nothing can prevent a strike on April 
lst. The miners have worked but very little during the past six or eight 
months, many of them working only two, three or four days, while 
thousands of them have not had any work at all. Industry being shat- 
tered to pieces, mills and factories shut down during the winter, with 
only half of the locomotives in our country operating, such conditions 
have caused a lighter consumption of coal than usual. The fact that 
the weather has been mild and that there are thousands of workers out 
of employment, with but very little money to pay for coal, has caused 
families everywhere to use coal very sparingly this winter. The miners’ 
union, financially, is in bad shape, as it has been attacked by the courts, 
necessitating the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars in liti- 
gation. In addition, they have had large numbers of men on strike in 
many sections of the country, especially in West Virginia, Alabama and 
the state of Washington, consequently hundreds of dollars have been 
expended by the mine workers’ union in trying to help the suffering 
members on strike. Another and more serious condition existing amongst 
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the miners is the internal disagreements and disturbances in their or- 
ganization amongst the leaders and officers in the several districts. It is 
safe to say that there was never a time in the history of the mine work- 
ers’ union when they were in such a condition as they are at the present 
time, and this is to be regretted, because of the fact that the mine 
workers’ organization is composed of men who are real fighters, many 
of whom in other countries suffered and starved for a principle and for 
the right to live as free men. Another dangerous condition confronting 
them is the fact that the coal operators are determined to have a strike 
if they can possibly bring it about. There are millions of tons of coal 
lying at the mouth of the mines, which they will sell to the people of the 
United States after the first of April, at any price they desire to ask for 
it, because generally, as soon as the masses of people begin to think that 
they can not get a certain commodity, or that that commodity is going to 
be scarce, they rush out and buy it paying any price they are asked to 
pay. The American people are all easily affected and those who have 
money, when they begin to fear that coal is going to be hard to get, will 
rush out and buy coal to the great delight of the coal barons or oper- 
ators. A further reason why the operators desire a strike is the fact 
that there is a serious and determined agitation going on throughout 
the country to reduce the price of coal. There is no question but what 
the price of coal to the masses of people and to industry is too high, to 
the poor people especially the cost is a serious problem. At the end of 
two or three months when the operators have succeeded in getting rid 
of the surplus supply of coal and the poor miners are starving, our 
noble President of the United States, Mr. Harding, will then interfere 
and ask that the matter be referred to arbitration; that it is a crime 
against civilization to have those unnecessary misunderstandings or 
conflicts continuing; a commission will then be appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and the president of the United Mine Workers will be consulted— 
he is a stanch supporter of Mr. Harding and his administration. All 
decisions recently rendered by a government commission, where Labor 
has been involved, have not been very favorable to Labor. Of course, all 
of this may not come to pass—it is a bad thing to be a prophet, because 
he gets no credit if the prophecy comes true, and if it goes wrong he is 
censured, but, so that you may be informed and the workers may have 
some idea of conditions within this great organization, I make those 
statements for your information and instruction, and to advise you that 
after the strike takes place the first of April, or in May or June, do not 
become excited about buying your coal, buy as little as you need for use 
from time to time because the matter will be adjusted just as soon as 
the operators desire an adjustment, and after they have trampled on 
the workers by their prearranged, preconcocted, devilish schemes. If 
the miners had absolute harmony and strength amongst themselves they 
would have a hard time to win their fight. No labor organization of any 
size can win a strike at the present time. Witnessing conditions for the 
last two or three days as they prevail in the convention of the miners 
between the different factions, the bitterness existing, it is pitiable and 
hard to understand how men with common sense, with reason and under- 
standing, who have been elected, or selected, by the rank and file, can 
carry on in such a manner, and then expect the public or the employers 
not to take advantage of the dissension and bitterness existing within 
the organization. The Labor Movement never needed harmony and 
unity more than it does at the present time, and I am proud to say, 
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generally speaking, we have that unity of action and solidarity within 
our organization so much needed in these trying times. If men want to 
destroy the Labor Movement they begin by creating dissensions, jeal- 
ousies and disturbances within the organizations. It looks as though 
the employers and the enemies of Labor are endeavoring to bring about 
this condition in some of the labor unions and especially within the 
miners’ organization. The average man might say: Well, what do we 
care if the miners go out on the streets and are wrangling amongst 
themselves, and if the employers are plotting and planning to destroy 
them? Some men might say, it is none of our business, we have our 
union. That is a mistake, because the defeat of one union directly affects 
the other unions. If the enemies of Labor and the unjust employers can 
overcome one strong and powerful labor organization, they can over- 
come another and another, and eventually destroy the chain of trade 
unions that has done so much for the workers. The reports that you see 
in the papers about a combination being formed between the railroad 
workers and the miners, means nothing. The railroad workers, or at 
least the four big brotherhoods, will work for themselves, as they have 
always done, taking care of ‘their own organization, and they sometimes 
have serious misunderstandings within their own organizations. There 
is no danger of their entering into a combination with the mine workers. 
In the first place, the railroad organizations are governed by law and 
can not go on strike except for grievances existing amongst their own 
membership and as a result of unbearable conditions being imposed upon 
them. I speak now of the four big brotherhood organizations. The 
shop trades and railroad organizations are fighting men, good union 
men, sincere and honest, but they are handicapped as a result of unem- 
ployment and other serious conditions confronting the several organiza- 
tions. It is true there was never a time in which Labor was confronted 
with such conditions as now face them from every side. You will re- 
member at our Cleveland convention, in my report, I reminded you of 
those conditions and told you to prepare and beware. You have done as 
I told you and there is no complaint on the part of the International. 
There is no complaint on my part. Our local unions and our member- 
ship have acted with common sense and forethought, with judgment and 
wisdom and in some instances have taken slight setbacks, which I trust 
will be only temporary. I want you to continue this wise policy and care- 
fulness, keeping your men at work until this cloud which is blinding the 
workers of the nation passes away. Another day is coming. It may not 
get here for a year or two, but it is surely coming and if we can weather 
the storm undoubtedly we will regain what little we have lost. The worst 
thing that can possibly happen a union at this time is to have something 
happen which might bring about a stoppage of work. Millions of men 
and women are out of work, walking the streets, willing to take any 
kind of work in order to get something to eat, many of them on the 
verge of starvation, so those of us who have jobs should realize that it 
is much better to put up with even disagreeable conditions rather than 
stop work. You will never know how hard it is to find work until you 
are confronted with the necessity of looking for a job. Therefore, be- 
ware! Hold on to your job, stick to your union, pay your dues, remem- 
ber your only hope is in your union. We hope that the miners will 
emerge victoriously from the conflict. We will render them all moral 
and financial assistance within our power, but, as stated above, it looks 
very bad for the miners. This is a time to try men’s souls. With every 
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kind of industrial combination grasping at the throat of organized labor, 
aided and assisted by the press of the nation, backed up by the courts 
of our country, and strengthened and encouraged by our federal gov- 
ernment. Surely it needs courage and strength, with force of energy, 
backed up with brains, to steer the Labor Movement away from the 
rocks of destruction. 





N Tuesday evening, February 14th, the Teamsters Joint Council of 
Chicago and vicinity held or tendered a banquet to the delegates to 
the Council, the officers and business agents of the unions and 

their wives, sisters and daughters. To say the least, it was a splendid 
success, a wonderful gathering of between three and four hundred mem- 
bers of our union and their families. It was a lesson in itself to look over 
the happy faces of those in attendance. The manner in which the guests 
conducted themselves was something to be proud of. Brother William 
Neer, President of the Council, presided over the banquet, acting as 
toastmaster, and was assisted by several of the delegates, among them 
Brother DeVries of the Bakery Wagon Drivers and Brother Jerry Don- 
ovan of the Soda and Mineral Water Wagon Drivers, also several others. 
The General President was in attendance and addressed those at the 
banquet; spoke of the work being done by our movement; referred to 
the history of the Chicago Joint Council; called to mind the fact that 
those who had remained loyal to their obligation, and true to the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism, and faithful to the rank and file who elected 
them to office, were still with the Council working for the movement, 
while those leaders in the past who had betrayed the confidence of their 
fellowmen who had trusted them, were eliminated. The dinner was 
splendid—could not be better, the entertainment was high class, several 
musical and vocal numbers being rendered by professional artists. The 
affair lasted from 8 o’clock in the evening until 12:30. The management 
of the Morrison hotel stated that they serve banquets every evening to 
all classes of people, from the highest in society to the average business 
element, but that no cleaner or nicer gathering had ever congregated in 
the banquet room of the Morrison hotel than the gathering representing 
the teamsters and their friends. It was indeed a very high compliment 
to our membership, but every word of it is the truth. The gathering 
itself had a tendency to bring about greater harmony. It made the men 
and women better acquainted and they will understand each other more 
thoroughly, and there is no doubt but that splendid results will obtain as 
a result of the banquet. The entire expense of the affair was paid for 
by the Joint Council from its funds. It is the first of its kind ever given, 
but from conditions resulting, it is undoubtedly not going to be the last 
gathering of its kind that will be held in Chicago. Great credit is due 
the officers of the Council who managed and so successfully conducted 
this affair. No greater lesson, no better proof could possibly be put 
forth than to look into this gathering and witness the development and 
social improvement of our membership since the inception of our or- 
ganization a few years ago. 





E are now confronted with a new slogan—the Open Shop, the 
American Plan—an organized attempt to get rid of labor unions. 
It is a crime that the workers do not realize that this is an 
attempt to destroy the only organization that has ever been of material 
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benefit to them. The workers should realize more and more the im- 
portance and necessity of fighting to maintain their unions; to bring into 
the fold those who are lagging behind; to remember it was the enemies 
of the masses of workers who accused us of slacking up on our work 
during the war and who are today calling us un-American; that the open 
shop drive, maintained and fostered by the Chambers of Commerce of 
our country and the Manufacturers’ Associations, is advocated only for 
the purpose of destroying unions, so that our enemies may have an un- 
checked field in which to reduce the price of labor and increase their 
unholy profits. The workers of all classes, in every industry, should 
awake, arise, and be determined that they too shall issue a declaration 
and vow to carry out said declaration, and that the words of that dec- 
laration should be: We pledge ourselves to fight harder for our union 
than we have ever done before, and we further pledge and promise to en- 
courage every one entitled to membership in our union to become a mem- 
ber at once, and that we will keep up this agitation and organizing cam- 


paign until substantial results have been obtained. 





A BANKER ON COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Mr. F. H. Goff of Cleveland, pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Trust Co., 
is a banker of national reputation. 
This makes his statements, pub- 
lished as an interview in the Cleve- 
land Leader for January 1, con- 
cerning the “open shop” movement 
especially interesting and signifi- 
cant. His New Year’s statement 
was in part as follows: 

“Thousands of men have walked 
the streets day after day for more 
than a year, looking for any kind 
of a job that would provide even 
meager support for themselves and 
their families, and to their credit 
be it remembered that there has 
been no uprising and no tumult. 
Great fortunes have been swept 
away. Many industries which a 
year ago seemed sound and pros- 
perous, have been forced into liqui- 
dation. In this crisis there is 
raised the cry of the open shop. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is inter- 
preted by organized labor to mean, 
in practice, the shop closed to union 
men. 

“T personally believe in collec- 
tive bargaining and: in the right 
and necessity of labor organizing 
for its betterment and protection. 
{ am just as firmly persuaded that 
every man has a right to sell his 


labor wherever and at whatever 
price he will, unrestrained by his 
fellow men. But notwithstanding 
my belief in these things, I ques- 
tion whether it is fair or will prove 
lastingly worth while to force the 
issue of the open shop, if that is to 
be translated in practice into an 
effort to subjugate or discriminate 
against unionized workingmen, at 
a time when labor is at such great 
disadvantage. We are taught as 
boys not to strike our enemies 
when they are down and I fear a 
lasting victory for democracy in 
labor cannot be won if the fight 
for the open shop, commonly 
viewed by those affected as a cam- 
paign against labor organizations, 
is pressed when men are begging 
for bread.” 





The report of the Committee on 
Political Reform of the Union 
League Club made public January 
17 devotes discussion to port de- 
velopment and the proposed St. 
Lawrence River Canal, which will 
cost perhaps a billion dollars to 
complete. The St. Lawrence plan, 
executed according to the pro- 
posals, says the report, will cause 
New York the loss of a great part 
of its commerce and compel its citi- 
zens to pay a tax of $50,000,000.— 
New York Tribune. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother—As per 
your telegram of instructions on 
January 6, I went to Albany, N. Y., 
and attended the Coal Teamsters’ 
meeting and advised with their ex- 
ecutive board on wage controversy ; 
also met Truck Drivers’ executive 
board and audited books of that lo- 
cal union. I left Albany for Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on January 12th, and, 
acting under your orders, I imme- 
diately had cards printed and call- 
ed meeting of American Railway 
Express Drivers and Chauffeurs 
Local No. 651, and was successful 
with the hearty co-operation of the 
officers in reorganizing and estab- 
lishing that union on a firm founda- 
tion once more. 


The books of the secretary-treas- 
urer of our local unions in Cleve- 
land were audited and found ac- 
curately kept, and all bills paid by 
chequé, and their accounts with our 
International Union in good shape. 

The settlement through the City 
Council committee of the Milk 
Drivers’ strike after seven weeks 
of stubborn resistance on both 
sides did not work out as satisfac- 
torily as many of us had hopeful- 
ly expected, although practically 
all Ice Cream Drivers and Whole- 
sale and Retail Route Milk Driv- 
ers are wearing union buttons, and 
I confidently hope, after the bitter- 
ness of struggle has been obliter- 
ated, or mostly forgotten and for- 
given, that harmony, co-operation 
and strictly union-shop conditions 
will obtain once more. 

Our Ice and Coal Teamsters’ Lo- 
cal No. 422 has signed wage scale 
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for 1922, and union-shop conditions 
were obtained through the diplo- 
macy and good judgment exercised 
by their business agent and their 
secretary-treasurer, Walter Clem, 
and executive board during the 
negotiations with the ice com- 
panies. 

Truck Drivers’ Local No. 407 are 
in dispute with local iron workers 
over jurisdiction, but Secretary- 
Treasurer Thos. ‘Flynn is handling 
the situation under instructions 
from General President Tobin in an 
orderly, patient and highly com- 
mendable manner, awaiting the de- 
cision of the committee of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the A. F. of L. 

The Excavating and Grading 
Teamsters, under the leadership of 


- Brother Rohrich, are planning for 


thorough organization when build- 
ing operations resume. 

The Laundry, Bakery and Taxi 
Chauffeurs’ locals require some 
strong organization work, as they 
are small and their craft only par- 
tially unionized. 

Our Van Drivers’ Local No. 392, 
who were locked out on February 
1, have been successful in signing 
strictly union-shop conditions with 
their employers, and the delicate 
situation was admirably handled by 
President Diedritch, Secretary 
Higgins and Business Agent 
O’Brien, and the best of good fel- 
lowship prevailed the night the 
agreement was signed on both 
sides. 

The Sanitary Drivers & Chauf- 
feurs Union No. 433 work for the 
City of Cleveland and are thor- 
oughly organized and under the 
able guidance of Secretary Bro. 
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Chas. Robinson their future is an 
assured success. 
Fraternally submitted, 
WM. H. ASHTON, 
Organizer. 





STANDARD OIL PROSPERS 


Being “smashed” by the United 
States Supreme Court has not af- 
fected the prosperity of the Stand- 
ard Oil trust. This corporation is 
now operating in units, which re- 
port a combined profit for the year 
1920 of $405,916,545, after all 
taxes have been paid and liberal 
deductions made for depreciation, 
etc. The combined earnings of 
1912 were $178,272,047. This in- 
crease for all companies of $227,- 
642,498 in 1920 represents a gain 
of 130 per cent. 

The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey shows the biggest 
profits. It earned more than any 
other corporation, Standard Oil or 
otherwise, in 1920. Its profits of 
$164,461,409 in 1920 were but $14,- 
000,000 less than the entire Stand- 
ard Oil group in 1912. They were 
370 per cent greater than the $35,- 
107,887 profits reported by the 
New Jersey unit in 1912. 

Standard Oil of California was 
the second largest earner of the 
group in 1920. Its $41,655,254, 
compared with $7,106,156 in 1912, 
is an increase of over 480 per cent. 





HOW THEY HAPPEN! 


The Linton Daily Citizen offers 
an explanation of some heretofore 
unexplained automobile accidents 
in the recitation of the following 
story: 

“Two local sports were uncer- 
tainly flivvering their way home 
from Terre Haute. “Bill,” said 
Henry, “I wancha to be very care- 
ful. Firs’ thing y’ know you’ll have 
us in the ditch.” “Me,” said Bill, 
in astonishment. ‘Why, I thought 
you was drivin’.” 


TODAY 


Yesterday’s gone—it was only a 
dream ; 
Of the past there is naught but 
remembrance. 
To-morrow’s a vision thrown on 
Hope’s screen, 
A will-o’-the-wisp, a mere sem- 
blance. 


Why mourn and grieve over yes- 
terday’s ills 
And paint memory’s pictures 
with sorrow? 
Why worry and fret—for worry- 
ing kills— 
Over things that won’t happen 
tomorrow? 


Yesterday’s gone—it has never re- 
turned— 
Peace to its ashes, and calm; 
Tomorrow no human has ever dis- 
cerned, 
Still hope, trust, and faith are 
its balm. 


“This moment is all that I have as 


my own, 
To use well, or waste, as I may; 
But I know that my future depends 
alone 
On the way that I live today. 


This moment my past and my fu- 
ture I form; 
I may make them whatever I 
choose 
By the deeds and the acts that I 
now perform, 
By the words and the thoughts 
that I use. 


So I fear not the future nor mourn 
o’er the past, 
For I do all I’m able today, 
Living each present moment as 
though ’twere my last; 
Perhaps it is. Who knows? Who 
shall say? 


—Thomas Carroll Howard, 
in Forbes Magazine. 
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“COMPANY UNIONS” 


HEAD. 
ING FOR THE SCRAP PILE 


Washington.—Reports from va- 
rious sections of the country indi- 
cate that those loose-jointed “so- 
cieties” of labor which meet at the 
cali of the employer president and 
graced by him with the title of 
“mutual benefit associations in in- 
dustry,” but commonly known as 
“company unions,’ which were 
originally designed to put “work” 
into the workers, are rapidly fall- 
ing apart. With full steam ahead, 
they are plunging into that dark 
and nauseous reservation of use- 
lessness called oblivion. 


They are headed for the scrap 
pile because they have no steering 
gear; their rusted rudder chains 
have parted ; their workers are tak- 
ing to the life boats. There are no 
equitable principles to guide them. 
Only the employer’s interests are 
served. He is the constitution and 
the by-laws, the final arbiter of all 
questions, from making the scale 
of wages to employment and dis- 
charge. The workers in the “‘com- 
pany union” simply serve the pur- 
pose of scenery, merely a back- 
ground for the employers’ acting. 

The “company union” thus is 
neither “mutually beneficial” nor 
even agreeable to the workers. 
They realize the money collected 
from them as dues is being used to 
increase their burdens instead of 
to lift them. 


They have no defense funds; 
they are card-indexed in the com- 
pany’s office; they are reported on 
by their “brothers” to the com- 
pany’s agents at the executive com- 
mittee meetings “when both work- 
ers and employers sit at the same 
table as equals” ; they are constant- 
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ly being sought to sign petitions 
for wage reductions and “fair 
treatment for the company,” to 
their own detriment. 

In short, they know they are 
being pushed down the hill of life, 
with the “company union” operat- 
ing the pusher. 

The planners of the “company 
union” overlook two vital lines in 
their blue print designs—justice 
and democracy. 

Workers understand both, and 
they refuse to be fed the shadow 
for the substance. 

Prosperous industry must rest 
upon these principles. To insure 
their perpetuity the legitimate 
trade union must be accepted as 
the expression of the workers’ 
ideals and the spokesman of labor 
in the industrial forum. 

This is a fundamental truth be- 
cause the legitimate trade union is 
the heart, the mind and the soul of 
the worker himself, and the worker 
will not be enslaved.—News Let- 
ter. 


FEARS LEADERS’ INACTION 
MORE THAN RADICAL FOES 


Boston.—Inactivity of “indus- 
trial leaders” is a greater danger to 
the country than radicals. That’s 
what the newly-elected president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is reported to have de- 
clared in a speech in this city deliv- 
ered to manufacturers of the state. 
He said he was not concerned about 
the “radical elements.” What he 
particularly desired was action “by 
the elements that have the power 
to overcome the effect of such 
forces,” urging the need of a “na- 
tional consciousness” among the 
“leaders in industry” as a means 
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successfully of fighting the condi- 
tions with which the world is 
faced. He realized also the knowl- 
edge of economic questions is 
needed to solve the problems of to- 
day. That is obvious. 

But it is quite patent that a 
union-busting, ‘American plan- 
ning,” labor-spying, wage-slashing, 
contract-breaking policy isn’t go- 
ing to lead anywhere but to the 
field of industrial disaster. And 
the manufacturers’ associations 
can prevent that by recognizing 
trade union principles in industry. 
—News Letter. 





“DETECTIVES” SUE FOR 
STRIKE BUSTING 


Detroit, Mich. — The associated 
building employers and the R. J. 
Coach detective agency of Cleve- 
land are at loggerheads over the 
cost of breaking strikes and slug- 
ging trade unionists. The Coach 
company has filed suit for the 
money, but the case will hardly 
come to trial, as neither side dare 
acknowledge their part in the un- 
savory mess. 

Coach submits copies of an 
agreement with the employers, 
wherein the latter promise to pay 
one superintendent $50 a day and 
operatives $20 a day, with neces- 
sary expenses added. 

In his plea to the court, Coach 
says: “Plaintiff agreed and con- 
tracted to and with the said defend- 
ants to alleviate, break up and put 
down certain labor agitation, dis- 
orders and strikes then existing and 
being waged against said defend- 
ants and its members in said city 
of Detroit and county of Wayne, 
and in which said labor disputes, 
disorders, and strikes defendants 
and its members were greatly con- 
cerned and interested.” 

These strikes were marked by 
brutal assaults on trade union of- 
ficials and recall the following de- 
scription by Coach of his methods: 


“In their silent, secret, effective 
way, the industrial operatives up- 
root relentlessly the weeds of dis- 
honesty, disloyalty and discontent. 
Through their efforts, unity of pur- 
pose is established between em- 
ployer and employee. Our opera- 
tives soon end the reign of labor 
agitation in shop or factory. We 
do not care to say more on this 
subject.” 

The threatened suit reveals the 
extent which employers will shovel 
out money to these sluggers in an 
effort to break up trade unionism. 
—News Letter. 





AIRMEN FORM UNION 


London.—British airplane opera- 
tors and mechanicians have 
formed a trade union to protect 
the interests and remedy the griev- 
ances of the aerial taxi drivers. 
The present pay of pilots is 12 
pounds a week.—News Letter. 





HAS $400,000 LABOR TEMPLE 


Portland, Ore.—The $400,000 
labor temple dedicated to trade 
unionism in this city has been 


completed. It is said to be one of 
the finest structures of its kind in 
the country. 





MAIDS ALL ORGANIZED 


Sacramento, Cal.—The hotel 
maids of this city have nearly a 100 
per cent union. Practically all the 
large hotels employ union maids. 
—News Letter. 





The Saginaw Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Saginaw, Mich., 
adopted resolutions today which 
will be sent to Congressman Ford- 
ney, protesting against the employ- 
ment of children in sugar beet 
fields. Nearly 150 children entered 
the Gerome School November 1 or 
later, stating that they had been 
working in the beet field.—Detroit 
Free Press. 

















It must be disgusting and discouraging to the millions of men out 
of work to pick up the newspapers and read reports from economic 
writers stating how much better conditions are now than they were a 
month ago whereas every man who is out looking for a job knows that 
conditions are much worse than they have been any time during the 
winter months. 





According to Bradstreet reports there were more business failures 
in the month of January this year than any time within the last six or 
seven years. Great industrial institutions have had to go into the hands 
of a receiver. Apparently strong financial institutions have also had to 
close their doors and the supposition amongst the bankers in the middle 
west is that this condition has not entirely passed over and we are going 
to have more failures. 





Most men found it somewhat of a pleasure to belong to a union 


during the two or three years in which the country was booming and 
when it was necessary for men to belong to a union in order to continue 
at work, but the real trade unionist is the fellow who sticks when 
adversity confronts the organized labor movement. 





Of course the business agent and salaried officers work hard at all 
times, but now that there are so many men out of work looking for jobs, 
old-time friends, many of them, the business agent is confronted each 
day with new requests for help towards getting jobs and sometimes for 
a little assistance financially, making his work a great deal harder than 
it was when times were booming, so, those of the rank and file who are 
working, should not forget that it is not always all smiles for the man 
on the road who is working for a labor organization and sometimes the 
only thing that holds him on the job is the fact that he realizes that he 
has been elected to office by the membership and because he is wrapped 
up, heart and soul, in the movement. 
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THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . ...° $§ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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